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aslina. By Robert Graves. 
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ImpRESSIVE though this list of 
novels ‘is, there can be no doubt 
where to begin it. Mr. Graves has 
nowhere given such sustained and 
convincing proof of his exceptional 
gifts as in the long life of the 
Emperor Claudius, of which 
Claudius the God is the second 
volume. The achievement is a 
double one. Each volume is not 
only a masterly historical recon- 
struction, but a novel; and the 
union is rare. For some time 
after his accession Claudius to 
his subjects is still the buffoon. 
Then, with astonishment, they 
slowly realise that the business of 
the empire is being well and com- 
petently done. The damage done 
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by Caligula is repaired (‘ I removed 
a hundred and fifty of Caligula’s 
new holidays from the calendar’), 
the administration is reformed, 
aqueducts are built, the new har- 
bour at Ostia is planned. Next 
comes the campaign in Britain, 
with a victory over Caractacus con- 
trived by Claudius’s own cunning. 
Then, at his highest point, Claudius 
meets his tragedy. Again and again 
Herod had given him the advice he 
was too simple and too good to take 
—the advice to trust no one. 
Claudius trusted Herod, and he 
trusted Messalina, Both let him 
down. From the moment he, the 
last man in his empire to know it, 
learns of Messalina’s true character, 
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he goes to pieces, and becomes, in 
his own words, King Log. The book 
has the final virtue of being irre- 
sistibly readable. 

Caesar is Dead is no less ambitious, 
but Mr. Lindsay lacks his col- 
league’s unifying power. Here the 
interest is dissipated among a 
hundred people; the story has no 
Claudius. It has, however, Cesar. 
Caesar is dead, but neither Brutus, 
Anthony, nor any of those he ruled 
can be free of him. This is a 
spirited panorama, if not perhaps a 
novel. 

Next come a series of stories 
dealing, metaphorically or literally, 
with the shades of the prison house. 
Condemned to Live is one of those 
long German novels which it would 
be easy to ‘guy’ by giving a bare 

synopsis. Beginning with incest, it 
leads through some 600 pages to 
a matricide performed with nail- 
scissors in a bathroom, and a double 
suicide upon the railway line. 
Fedor Feuerhahn, left fatherless by 
the war, is enslaved and exploited 
by his mother, sent on errands to 
her paramour, and suffers indignity 
after indignity until he can bear 
no more. Yet the book, for all its 
length and gloom, held me to the 
end. Granted the terrible premises, 
the humourless outlook, it has 
conviction and power. The tragedy 
of Fedor and Beate is real, and the 
character-drawing the work of a 
born novelist. Herr Rabener is 
young, and his work has obvious 
marks of immaturity, but his best 
is highly impressive, and we shall 
hear of him again. 

I See No Sin carries a similar 
point of view almost to the realms 
of parody. Never have I encoun- 
tered so many manglings, particu- 
larly of animals, as occur in its 
earlier chapters. In the matter 
of disembowelled horses, pulped 
weasels, bashed cats, etc., Mr. 
Fisher makes the most fearsome 
fancies of Mr. T. F. Powys seem a 
bedtime. story. The same lurid 
touch is applied to his hero’s emo- 





tional and sexual experiences. Poor 

Vridar, from childhood on, en- 
counters nothing but horrors and 
misfortunes. It is a pity, for Mr. 
Fisher can write—and we are 
apparently to have three more 
volumes, 

Herr Fallada takes us literally to 
the prison. Kufalt, whom we first 
meet at the expiration of his sen- 
tence, is by the end of over 500 
pages safely back again. 

‘ How good it was to be back home 
again. No more worries. Almost like 
home in the old days, with his father 
and his mother. 

* Almost ? 

‘It was better. Here a man could 
live in pony “oe voices of the world 
were ‘ o making up one’s 
mind, no need for effort. . 

‘ Life proceeded duly and in order. 
He was utterly at home. 

‘ And Willi Kufalt fell quietly asleep, 
with a peaceful smile on his lips.’ 

All that has happened to him in 
the meantime, disturbing and ter- 
ribly convincing as it is, exhibits the 
grim truth of the title. Once he has 
eaten out of the tin bowl, a man is 
sure to come back again. This is a 
fine story, stronger than Little Man 
What Now: the two put Herr 
Fallada- among the best of contem- 
porary novelists. 

The Irvreconcilables is told by a 
prisoner under life sentence. It is 
sincere, intelligent, thoughtful, but 
sometimes blurred and unneces- 
sarily hard to read, Mr. Brett’s 
powers show to better advantage in 
straight narrative; the scene be- 
tween Freda and Jake, after she has 
written declaring her love, is wholly 
admirable. Mr. Cantwell, in Land of 
Plenty, takes us to the prison of 
modern indrstrial conditions. This 
is no book for those who think of 
industry in terms of trade booms 
and wish to believe that all’s right 
with the world. The tension of the 
first chapters, and the strike scenes, 
are perhaps the high lights—if the 
term may be used in connexion with 
such conditions as the story reveals. 
Like Herr Fallada, Mr. Cantwell. is 
no stylist, but his writing is terribly 
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effective. The Forty Days deals 
with the Turkish treatment of the 
Armenians during the Great War. 
Marched away to starvation and 
death, a section revolts. Herr 
Werfel relates, at inordinate length 
but with restraint and flashes of 
real power, the story of the revolt. 

Dead Woman's Shoes, a work of 
great ability, exhibits the dangers of 
telling a good story through the 
mouth of a dull narrator. The first 
forty pages are such heavy going 
that one can hardly believe an 
absorbing story is to follow. Yet 
M. Braibant’s portrait of the old 
woman Marlise Bertraux, lady of 
the village of Pargny and creditor of 
nearly every family in it, and his 
account of the conflict between her 
and her son, are in the best tradition 
of French writing, and many of the 
scenes excuse the publisher’s invo- 
cation of the name of Balzac. Mrs. 
Bolitho’s novel points a strong con- 
trast, showing what can be gained 
by the choice of a narrator. My 
Shadow as I Pass is the story of a 
dead man, told by his wife who 
feels that it is she, not he, who has 
died. His life is built up again in 
her thoughts: his youth, his work 
as artist, and the days they had to- 
gether. The manner is unusually 
intimate, but the story is told with 
such restraint and sincerity that the 
reader is never embarrassed. Mrs. 
Millin is also concerned with death. 
Three men die, and one woman 
lives. An otherwise skilful and in 
any case interesting story is 
weakened by uncertainty of pur- 
pose. Without an analysis of 
Julia’s mind, the story lacks real 
meaning. Even so, it holds one to 
the end. 

There follow three studies of 
human relationships. In The Huge 
Shipwreck, a novel of individuality 
and distinction, we are concerned 
with the relationship of three girls 
to one young man and to each other. 
The chapters which describe life at 
a girls’ school are of remarkable 
quality, and Miss Freeman through- 
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out is to be congratulated on her 
power of creating an intensely 
realised and subtle world which, 
though it may not be the world we 
know, she makes us accept without 
question. I have a suspicion that 
this book will remain in my memory 
longer than most of its companions. 
Stars Were Born, a tale of two 
sisters, is unequal and unusually 
interesting. It suffers from too 
wide a disparity between what the 
author has felt and what she has 
merely invented. Miss Lucas at 
her best shows gifts of a high order : 
the dialogue between the sisters at 
their country meeting, when Do- 
menica has suddenly come over 
from Paris, could hardly be bet- 
tered. Here, definitely, is a writer 
to watch. 

The Plains of Cement is simple, 
short, and masterly. A respectable 
and not particularly attractive bar- 
maid, secretly in love with the bar- 
man who regards her merely as a 
pal, is sought in marriage by an 
elderly customer. The character of 
Mr. Eccles, with his timid, mean, 
oblique advances and retreats, is 
magnificently drawn. A quiet, un- 
pretentious, and wholly successful 
novel. 

In both Silver Collar Boy and 
Illyria, Lady the manner is more 
important than the matter. The 
former is a period piece, the latter 
an extravaganza. The beautiful 
Belliza, Mrs. Van Westerfelt of 
Mayfair and Twickenham, acquires 
a little black boy. Pompey’s duties 
are to worship his mistress, to bring 
her her morning chocolate, and to 
show off his fine clothes when visi- 
tors come. The time is the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, and 
Miss Wright’s delicate, allusive 
prose is worthy of the period. The 
story is a little weak, but the book 
as a whole is a pleasing achievement 
in miniature. Miss Butler intro- 
duces us to five sets of people who, 
with greater or less claim to belong 
to the P.M.S. (Pen is Mightier than 
Sword) Club, set out to attend the 
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club’s great congress in Illyria. 
They make the journey, encounter, 
gambol, and depart. Miss Butler 
might easily have made more of the 
charming opportunities she has 
given herself, but, though her 
matter is exiguous, her manner is a 
delight. 

Mr. Brown, by way of contrast, 
goes in for hard hitting; and the 
well-titled Master Sanguine is a 
vigorous and amusing satire upon 
this distinguished critic’s principal 
dislikes in the world of to-day. His 
hero, after various educational 
experiences, sets out into the welter 
of modern life, at home and abroad, 
prepared to believe all that he is 
told. Mr. Brown makes good use of 
his chances. 

The next three books belong to 
no single category. Wind from the 
North is a story of Dublin in the 
eleventh century. Amateurish in 
places, and owing something to 
Sigrid Undset, it shows a feeling for 
character, imaginative power, and a 
freshness of atmosphere not un- 
worthy of its title. The Taking of 
the Gry, though by an experienced 
hand, is even fresher. The plot, 
little more than an episode, might 
have been anybody’s ; but not the 
writing. The Gry is a ship loaded 
with arms which the narrator and 
his friends pilot out of Santa Bar- 
bara down a channel so dangerous 
that their enemies have not even 
bothered to guard it. 


You may imagine what it feels like 
to be on the bridge drawing near to 
your port, all keyed up to bring her in 
in style, watching for the marks on the 
coast, and listening for the surf on the 
outlier. 

I loved it best before dawn, when 
coming in to a land as dark as indigo, 
with the faintest of colour pale in the 
sky above. There would be the for- 
ward well and the fo’c’s’le lit by the 
masthead light, the back of the look- 
out man craned over the dodger, and 
the gleam of the water from 
the bows. . Some men fond of 
power love speaking to an audience, 
and holding it by what is living in 
themselves : others love the rule of an 
orchestra and choir, and the bringing 


out of music from them. To myself, 
the joy is the handling of a big ship in 
a difficult passage, all beset with reefs, 
and the knowledge that my clear head 
will carry her clear and set her down at 
her marks, 
I got into the way of 

my mind an image of each channel Ben 
harbour as it looked under water and 
as it looked above. I got to know each 
place as (shall we say) the seal or the 
gannet or the osprey might know it. 


Mr. Masefield, as ever, gets the 
uttermost value from his expert 
knowledge of ships. 

‘Of all forms of genius,’ Mr. 
Thornton Wilder wrote in The 
Woman of Andros, ‘ goodness has 
the longest awkward age.’ George 
Brush, the young evangelist hero 
of Heaven’s My Destination, exem- 
plifies this truth at large. A gaol- 
bird whom he meets at his second 
incarceration tells Him that he is 
the perfectly logical man. Simple, 
straightforward logic applied to 
Biblical premises does not endear 
George to those he meets, and his 
adventures, lightly told, have im- 
plications which no reader is likely 
to miss. The various aspects of 
his character, lovable, embarrassing, 
and infuriating, are caught with 
excellent skill, and the writing has 
all Mr. Wilder’s accustomed cool 
precision. 

We conclude with two volumes 
of short stories. A Modern Lover 
will hardly enhance its author’s 
reputation. The stories in it belong 
to the year 1910 or 1911, and Law- 
rence evidently had not chosen to 
put them into a volume. Some 
readers may wonder why they have 
been reprinted now. Isak Dinesen’s 
seven long tales have a fascination 
of their own. Strange records of 
intrigue in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, they attract by the distinction 
of their telling, by their setting 
(which. can be summed up as 
‘Gothic Revival’—huge gloomy 
houses, candlelight, and the dark 
woods outside), and by such fre- 
quent touches of the macabre as 
the affair of the Prioress and her 
monkey. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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GENIUS AND LIFE 


The Early Caveer of Alexander Pope. 
By George Sherburn. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. London: 
Milford.—15s. net. 

The Rev. Smith, Sydney. By Osbert 
Burdett. Chapman and Hall. 
—1I5s. net. 


The Fool of Love : a Life of William 
Hazlitt. By Hesketh Pearson. 
Hamish Hamilton.—1os. 6d. 
net. 


Gentus has been variously defined, 
most frequently with Buffon’s in- 
sistence on patience. But whatever 
its definition, it has one possibly 
invariable concomitant—an aggra- 
vation of those inconsistencies that 
are in every man, that mental con- 
flict which is the sap of poetry and 
makes the poet, more than any man, 
“an embodied paradox, a bundle of 
contradictions.’ It is to be found 
in Pope and Poe (liars both), but 
not in Steele or Sydney Smith. 
Hazlitt suffered it acutely in his 
loves for Sarah Shepherd, Sarah 
Stoddart and Sarah Walker; but 
Peacock, for all he was, ‘ very much 
of an universal lover,’ practically 
escaped it. Genius is a sort of no- 
man’s land between sobriety and 
insanity. Pope was fourteen when 
someone said of him, echoing 
Horace: ‘ Egad, that young fellow 
will either be a madman or make a 
very great poet’; and if genius is 
often rashly detected in children, 
this man at least inherited both 
characters—of the madman and the 
poet—from the child who fathered 
him. 

If a great man exhibits contra- 
dictory traits, no less than if he 
makes contradictory statements 
(and Pope did both), he may well 
find supporters on each side; and 
the support often takes the form of 
bitter and blind partisanship. The 
biographer, particularly if his incli- 
nation is to be hostile, should be- 
ware of the axiom that of two 


Sir Richard Steele, By Willard 
Connely. Cape.—r15s. net. 
The Works of Thomas Love Peacock. 
Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith and C. E. Jones, vol. i. 
Constable.—{9 9s. net the set 

of ten volumes. 


Edgar Allan Poe: a Critical Bio- 
graphy. By Una Pope -Hen- 
nessy. Macmillan.—ros. 6d. 
net. 


contradictories one must be true 
and the other untrue. The balance 
with Pope during the last hundred 
years has been on the side of 
depreciation and even contempt—a 
depreciation, incidentally, which 
injustice has extended beyond his 
character to his poetry. Miss 
Sitwell recently tried to restore the 
hunch-backed figure to its pedestal, 


.but succeeded merely in knocking 


down nine-pins of her own setting 
up. What was required, and what 
Professor Sherburn supplies, was an 
impartial statement of the facts 
from which a new figure could be 
carved. 

Professor Sherburn is fed full on 
facts, an extreme state that would 
only need his modest apology if he 
had digested them less thoroughly. 
He offers grateful relief in an age 
when biographers of the other 
extreme feed on wind and evacuate 
a hurricane. It is only regrettable 
that this book should cover little 
more than two-thirds of Pope’s life. 
Professor Sherburn pays a just 
tribute to Johnson’s as ‘ easily the 
most satisfactory of the lives of the 
poet yet written’; and, aware that 
‘we must distrust not Pope alone, 
but all of his editors from War- 
burton to Courthope,’ sets out to 
establish secure premises for a new 
argument. 

It is an attempt to reassess rather 
than to rehabilitate. It is shown 
that the evidence for Pope’s ingrati- 
tude, treachery and malice before 
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1716 is of the flimsiest : it has been, 
perhaps excusably, misconstrued, 
but inexcusably exaggerated. After 
that date he exchanged ‘ gang 
warfare’ with ‘ Addison and the 
rest of the Rhiming Gang’ for 
single combat with the unspeakable 
Curll: venom and subterfuge were 
his opponent’s choice of weapon, 
and no one was better able than 
Pope to fight with them. Yet, as 
Professor Sherburn says, ‘ he should 
have been above retort. . . . Pope 
should have learned the Addisonian 
aloofness to attack.’ 

The portrait of Addison is among 
the best in Professor Sherburn’s 
book. It is inevitably less flattering 
than that etched by Thackeray 
after Macaulay, which has been 
regularly reproduced since: but 
Thackeray’s materials were in- 
adequate, and, even such as they 
were, he made inadequate use of 
them. Yet there is no attempt to 
blacken Addison; indeed, Pro- 


fessor Sherburn deals leniently with 
his propensity for playing both 


hare and hounds. 

‘It was doubtless easier to be 
friendly with Steele than with 
Addison. Steele had the warmer, 
more human nature....* The 
words are Professor Sherburn’s: 
taken out of their Popean context 
they would serve as a motto for 
Mr. Connely’s book. Addison and 
Steele first met at school: after 
a military interval, during which he 
tried religion as a cure for dissipa- 
tion and alchemy as a means to 
settle the demands, legitimate and 
illegitimate, of a midwife, Steele 
made good use of the more stable 
Addison as a stepping-stone to 
power in journalism and _ the 
theatre. The Tatler and the 
Spectator were the outcome. But 
Mr. Connely, who writes with warm 
human nature of Steele, with all 
his follies and venial faults, gives 
Addison less than his due both as 
writer and friend: Pope too, ‘a 
little fox,’ ‘ a thwarted hob-goblin,’ 
‘ spleeny as a weasel,’ comes ill out 
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of the association. Mr. Connely’s 
intention is to combine the learning 
of a ‘ pundit ’ with writing ‘ in the 
approved modern manner.’ He has 
certainly acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of everything to do with 
Steele, but he courts modernity 
with a jaunty and often irritating 
style. He is at his best in inter- 
preting Steele’s relations with the 
second Mrs. Steele. 

Perhaps I am too easily irritated. 
Mr. Burdett has never made me so 
before. But I dislike the title of 
his book ; I dislike the use he makes 
at intervals of Longfellow’s village 
blacksmith (a parody, neither clever 
nor particularly apt, opens the 
book) ; and I should rather. the 
narrative were not frequently inter- 
rupted with Mr. Burdett’s views on 
customs and problems of an age of 
which Sydney Smith never dreamed. 
Yet the irritation is slight, soothed 
away by an otherwise excellent life 
of a much neglected man. George 
Russell’s volume in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series was, and 
remains, the best all-round bio- 
graphy; but Mr. Burdett supple- 
ments this, if not with facts, at 
least with much sound and appre- 
ciative criticism, particularly of 
Smith’s more serious writing and 
his preaching. The world now 
knows Sydney Smith chiefly for 
Mrs. Partington, for the con- 
founded inconvenience of poverty, 
the compassion excited by the very 
name of curate, and the like. 
Sydney Smith as a wit, and almost 
as nothing but a wit, was ably por- 
trayed by Mr. Hesketh Pearson in 
a book published earlier in the 
year: Mr. Burdett now redresses 
the balance. 

Five months after publishing The 
Smith of Smiths Mr. Pearson pub- 
lished The Fool of Love, and some 
such haste seems to have gone to the 
writing of the second book. It is 
sympathetic and, as far as it goes, 
accurate; but the greater part of 
Hazlitt’s life is only sketched in, 
while more than two-fifths of the 








le- 








book—based, largely verbatim, on 
Le Gallienne’s edition of Liber 
Amoris—are taken up with a love- 
affair that lasted less than three 
years. Yet Mr. Pearson does arrive, 
if more by intuition than by any 
conscious process of thought, at a 
singularly acceptable estimate of 
Hazlitt as a man. It is only for 
his assessment of the affair Walker 
—the first, if we dismiss the petu- 
lant and prudish exclamations of 
Crabb Robinson, Stevenson and 
Leslie Stephen—that the book will 
be read: it lacks otherwise the 
balance, restraint and thoroughness 
of Mr. P. P. Howe’s excellent bio- 
graphy. * 

Balance, restraint and thorough- 
ness distinguish Mr. Brett-Smith’s 
long-awaited biographical introduc- 
tion to the Halliford edition of 
Peacock. Peacock’s was not an 
eventful life: facts are few, and 
therefore the more valuable, and 
Mr. Brett-Smith, omitting nothing, 
makes one or two interesting addi- 
tions to the stock—not only in new 
poems in the body of the edition, 
but (to take two examples) in a 
hitherto unrecorded love to whom, 
at the age of seventeen, Peacock 
addressed verses, and also in 
recognising in Peacock’s disap- 
pointment over Marianne de St. 
Croix the proximate cause of his 
proposal to Jane Gryffydh. Pea- 
cock began writing ‘not particu- 
larly excellent ’ verses at the age of 
nine (Mr. Brett-Smith has surely 
miscalculated in his criticism of 
Clive Bell on this point); as a 
formal poet he never attained 
particular excellence, but the songs 
in the novels, as Mr. Brett-Smith 
says of those in Headlong Hall, 
‘approach perfection.’ He wrote 
prose with a delicate detachment, 
and it was detachment that made 
him a better friend to Shelley than 
Mary Shelley was for many years 
prepared to admit. He lived out- 
side the stresses of his more inspired 
friends. Thackeray truthfully, if 
none too kindly, summed him up in 
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1850: ‘ Acharming lyrical poet and 
Horatian satirist he was when a 
writer; now he is a whiteheaded 
jolly old worldling, and Secretary to 
the E. India House, full of informa- 
tion about India and everything 
else in the world.’ 

Mr. Brett-Smith discusses judici- 
ously the relation of Maid Marian 
to Ivanhoe, as well as to Ritson’s 
Robin Hood ; he does not take the 
Welsh legends in Misfortunes of 
Elphin very seriously ; and he puts 
forward the plausible theory that 
Melincourt may originally have 
been a much shorter book, 
lengthened at the printer’s instance 
to fill three volumes. He has 
sound words to say on the con- 
troversy evoked by Hogg’s life of 
Shelley. 

Poe is an author whose life and 
writings alike lay him open to 
‘ psycho-analytical ’ treatment. For 
myself I can only say that such 
treatment seldom seems to justify 
itself. But the only successful 
resolution of the contradictions 
in Poe (his alternate fits of affec- 
tion and spiteful, lying ingratitude 
toward his guardian; his tender 
devotion to his ‘ child-wife’ and 
his ideal of sexless beauty con- 
trasted with his erotic fancies and 
amatory relations with admir- 
ing older women; his recognition 
of a losing battle with ‘ the imp of 
the perverse’; above all, a mind 
critically direct_yet tortuous and 
tortured when obsessed by the 
weird, the grotesque and the re- 
pellent), the only fully satisfactory 
resolution of these problems that I 
have met, is to be found in Mr. J. W. 
Krutch’s ‘ psychological biography ’ 
of six years ago, a book more per- 
suasive, because more moderate, 
than Princess Marie Bonaparte’s 
‘étude psychoanalytique.’ Dame 
Una will have little of this: her 
interest, very reasonably, is first 
with facts and secondly with literary 
criticism. But when she does look 
below the surface she can be highly 
ingenious. Her theory to explain 
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Poe’s obsession with the luxury of 
the East may be thus summarised : 
We have no profile portrait of 
Poe, but certain of his story-heroes 
have Semitic facial characteristics. 
His maternal grandfather was 
Arnold, an actor; his grandfather 
Arnold, manager of Drury Lane. 
The surname Arnold is ‘not un- 
common in Jewish annals,’ and 
‘many Jews were connected with 
the theatre.’ May not his obsession 
with the East, therefore, be ‘ the 
working out in drab America of the 
rich inheritance of Israel’? And 
this inheritance, subconscious in 
Poe, may it not have roused sub- 
conscious racial prejudice among 
‘ literary men in America,’ account- 
ing for his contemporaries’ hos- 
tility and for the (subconscious) 
instinct ‘of modern historians of 
American literature to tuck Poe 
away almost out of sight’? In- 
genious indeed, and perhaps not 
requiring comment. Poe, though 
the A. C. Smith portrait gives him 
a far from Semitic nose, may very 
well have had Jewish blood. Others 
certainly have had, whom his- 
torians have not tucked away ; but 
the historians must be granted this 
additional excuse—that Poe, for 
all his genius, had singularly little 
influence on American letters. 
Moreover, Professor Harvey Allen 
has warned us against the tradition 
of contemporary hostility; such 
as it was, it would seem to derive 
for the most part from Poe’s exces- 
sive personal and critical rudeness. 
Poe’s debts to earlier authors— 
to Pope among others—have been 
thoroughly analysed before, and 
Dame Una shows herself well ac- 
quainted with his French sources. 
She is less at home elsewhere. She 
misquotes Virgil ; she speaks of the 
*‘ hexameters ’ of Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha as ‘ over-dactylic’; nor is 
her English always impeccable. 
Simon NowELt SMITH. 
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War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 
vols. iiiandiv. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson.—2ts, net each. 

The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of 
the Fleet Siyv Roger Keyes. 
Thornton Butterworth.—2is. 
net. 

A History of the Great War, 1914- 

1918. By C. R. M. F. Crutt- 

well. Oxford University Press. 

—I5s. net. 


As the alchemist once attempted to 
transmute the baser metals into 
gold, so does the statesman still 
attempt to transmute the baser 
instincts of mankind into peace: 
peace at home, peace between 
nations, world peace—the twentieth- 
century Universal Solvent. The 
one has wonderfully succeeded— 
witness this scientific age; the 
other has, so far, dismally failed— 


witness the years 1914-1918 and - 


after. Yet I believe that whilst 
400 years ago the alchemist was on 
the right track, so also to-day is the 
statesman, and that the World War 
and its aftermath definitely prove 
this. 

My problem is also an alchemical 
one. Here are four volumes (in all, 
some 2500 pages), and out of them 
my task is to extract a little gold— 
their essence. Mr. Cruttwell’s em- 
braces the entire war and is a good 
and clear background to the other 
two which deal with phases of it. 
Sir Roger Keyes describes the 
drama of the Dardanelles, some- 
what in log-book fashion ; and Mr. 
Lloyd George—surely the greatest 
pamphleteer and compiler of war 
records that this country has yet 
seen—‘ post-mortems’ the tragic 
year, 1917. What is Mr. Cruttwell's 
idea ?—for a history without a soul 
is but a catalogue. It is: that as 
men of science work methodically, 
men of politics must cease to work 
alchemically. He says, ‘ Every 
country had the General Staff 
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the Turks would in all probability 





which it deserved,’ and he quotes a 
Frenchman saying, ‘ Modern war is 
too serious a business to be in- 
trusted to soldiers.’ And, had his 
idea been clearer to him, he would 
have added that every country had 
the Government it deserved, and 
that the maintenance of twentieth- 
century peace cannot be intrusted 
to nineteenth-century-minded poli- 
ticians. He tells us that soldiers 
did not understand the sea; Joffre 
and Castelnau did not value our 
naval power at one bayonet. He 
should have added clearly—he 
certainly hints at it—that sailors 
did not understand the land, and 
that, as regards sea and land, the 
politicians were in the air. Put 
otherwise: there was no hub to the 
war-wheel—it was all tyre and 
spokes. 

Sir Roger Keyes’ book is a clear 
exposition of this hublessness, 
though he seems to be quite un- 
conscious of his discovery. Here is 
a man of titanic energy, one-eyed 
like Polyphemus. In the forcing of 
the Narrows—that one mile of 
water between Chanak and Kidil- 
Bahr—he sees the whole war, or, 
anyhow, what he believes to be its 
strategic essence, and he pulls 
every string, official and unofficial, 
to accomplish this end. When, 
after one of his fiery outbursts, 
General Munro said to him, ‘ Well, 
if it all succeeds, you go through the 
Straits into the Marmora and we 
occupy Constantinople, what good 
is it going to do? What then ?’, 
we get no answer—that is, no 
definite and strategic answer; so 
his book ends, ‘ In the light of our 
knowledge to-day, can anyone 
doubt that the forcing of the 
Dardanelles would have shortened 
the war by two years, and spared 
literally millions of lives?’ Yet 
why, and how? It is true that 
had we occupied Constantinople 
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have had to abandon regular war- 
fare; but had they replaced it by 
irregular warfare, @ Ja Lawrence, 
for which they were pre-eminently 
suited, would our operations in Asia 
Minor have been any the easier ? 
As courageous a man as Sir Roger 
Keyes was Mr. Lloyd George, who 
could look at the whole problem, 
the pile of jig-saw bits which con- 
stituted. the World War, and not 
merely at one bit depicting the 
Narrows. His work was to set 
these bits together. He was not a 
professional strategist, but a man 
of experiment. He was 
perhaps unknown to himself, of the 
scientific spirit ; but he had neither 
scientific experience nor means. 
Though closely connected with the 
Gallipoli campaign, when in Decem- 
ber 1916 he came into power that 
campaign had passed into history. 
He was neither a Westerner. nor an 
Easterner, but a universalist. He 
did not mind where the war was 
won so long as it was won, and 
when he put his finger on Austria 
he put it on the crucial spot. He 
could not have his way, for the 
French were against him, and soon 
his attention was concentrated on 
securing his own country against 
submarine attack. Vol. iii. of his 
Memoirs is largely occupied with 
that subject. He saw, as he says, 
that ‘In a war of this order, sea 
power was the key to ultimate 
victory so long as either party 
could manage just to hold their 
own on land.’ But what was sea 
power? His instrument, the Ad- 
miralty, had been fashioned on the 
idea of the decisive naval action— 
that is, on concentration of force. 
The submarine entirely upset this 
theory, yet the Admiralty held on 
toitsidea. The admirals could not 
see that defence is the foundation 
of offence (a Napoleonic maxim), 
and that the supreme object of our 
naval power was, not to sink the 
enemy’s fleet, but to protect our sea 
roads. Means were confused with 
ends; hence the convoy problem, 








which so largely was solved by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s experimental urge. 

As the Navy had been brought 
up to believe in the decisive battle 
at sea, so had the Army been 
brought up to believe in the decisive 
battle on land: this was the root 
trouble of the Passchendaele cam- 
paign, which bulks so largely in 
vol. iv. of the Memoirs. As the 
German submarine played havoc 
among our merchantmen, in place 
of establishing the convoy system 
the Admiralty urged the Army to 
attack the German submarine bases 
in Belgium. Then when this 
system had been established, this 
attack was launched in an im- 
possible battle which cost us 400,000 
casualties, gutted our Army, led 
indirectly to the Italian defeat at 
Caporetto, and directly to our own 
defeat in March the following year. 
At length disaster precipitates the 
first ounce of war gold—unity of 
command. 

Looking back over these four 
volumes, what do we see? A 
number of alchemical experiments 
all possessed of a perfectly clear 
idea—the winning of the war, yet 
all unmethodical and unscientific. 
Mr. Lloyd George rightly said, 
‘ You cannot conduct a war with a 
Sanhedrim.’ But there were Sanhe- 
drims within Sanhedrims—foreign, 
political, naval, military and indi- 
vidual; for Sir Douglas Haig, Sir 
Roger Keyes, etc., represented San- 
hedrims of one sort or another. 
The crux of the whole problem was 
what may be called ‘ the committee 
system,’ the direction of a war by 
conferences: Cabinets, Boards of 
Admirals and Councils of Soldiers— 
the Soviet system, but without a 
Lenin. It may be said, as Mr. 
Cruttwell points out, that Mr. 
Lloyd George possessed almost 
dictatorial powers, which is true. 
But a dictator without a going 
machine is no better off than 
a chauffeur with a broken-down 
motor car; for all he can do is to 
tinker it into action or obtain a 
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workable one, which is most difficult 
in war. 

Therefore it seems to me that the 
gold which can be extracted from 
these three books is : As nineteeenth- 
century politics led to the greatest 
war in history, and as nineteenth- 
century sailors and soldiers nearly 
ruined the entire world during it, 
should not our whole theory of 
peace and war be changed ? Peace, 
as it is still conceived, is not gold, 
for it leads to war: war is certainly 
not gold, for it leads to chaos. 
What, then, is that gold which the 
world is in need of to-day? Put 
otherwise: How can the baser 
instincts of mankind be transmuted 
into a creative state of peacefulness 
which will fit the twentieth century ? 
Here is a problem worthy to find a 
solution in the final volume of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Memoirs, and if he 
leaves it unsolved, then he will have 
written its 5000 pages in vain. 

J. F. C. FuLcer. 
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The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
By J. L. Garvin, vol. iii. 
1895-1900. Macmillan.—cts. 
net. 

An Autobiography by Philip, Vis- 
count Snowden, vol. ii., 1919- 
1934. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson.—2rs. net. 


Tue last months have given us a 
series of most important volumes 
of political biographies, and 
amongst them those above men- 
tioned are notable. The Life of 
Chamberlain must be considered 
first, as it deals with a period 
antecedent to the others and in 
many ways throws light on what 
was to come in British history. It 
might be objected that four large 
volumes in closely-printed type is 
excessive as the record of the 
achievements of one man, however 
important a part he played in 
political history. But this particu- 
lar volume deals admirably with a 
part of that history so important 
that we do not grudge its weight 
and length. 

One thing that becomes abso- 
lutely clear in reading this well- 
documented Life is that the war 
was in no sense Chamberlain’s war, 
as it was so often called, and that 
if one man was responsible for it in 
the sense that he was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for stopping it, 
it was Alfred Milner. The first 
part of the book gives an account 
of the fatal conduct of the Uit- 
landers leading to the Jameson Raid. 
Chamberlain had indeed played his 
part, issued his warning, done his 
best with Rhodes and the rest ; but 
in spite of this the ‘fumbling adven- 
turers,’ as his biographer calls 
them, set about the foolish escapade 
which was to cost the country 
so many lives. 

The trouble seemed to be that 


Alfred Milner, with all his virtues— . 


and they were many—was not the 


The Life of Lord Carson, vol. ii. 
By Ian Colvin. Gollancz.—t15s. 
net, 


Letters and Journal of Reginald 
Viscount Esher, vol. ii., 1900—- 
1910. Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson.—z25s. net. 


right man for the part he had to 
play. Chamberlain’s private de- 
spatch of March 16, 1898, was a 
masterpiece of moderation and 
diplomacy and showed that he had 
a clear conception of the difficulties. 
He felt that we must endure a great 
deal rather than provoke a conflict, 
and he concluded his despatch with 
these wise words: ‘Our greatest 
interest in South Africa is peace, 
and all our policy must be directed 
in this direction.’ To Milner all 
this appeared to mean a policy of 
drift, and Chamberlain’s injunc- 
tions were no less than galling. At 
this time, whatever followed later, 
Chamberlain was a moderate Liberal 
almost of the Campbell-Bannerman 
type who had altogether distrusted 
the influence of Rhodes and his 
allies, while Milner’s view was that 
it was necessary ‘ to work up to a 
crisis,’ for the inescapable issue 
between the Transvaal and the 
Empire was ‘ Reform or War.’ 

The long negotiations are vividly 
described. There was, in particular, 
the famous Bloemfontein Confer- 
ence, when Milner, ‘the high- 
wrought clenched intellectual,’ had 
as his opposite the ‘ massive old 
warrior in a frock coat ’—a solemn- 
minded, iron-hearted old man who 
cried in his agony, ‘It is our 
country you want,’ and who, in all 
his unreasonableness (and it was 
great), saw the hand of the Lord 
on his side. 

Mr. Garvin thus makes us feel 
that his subject, a high-minded 
gentleman, played his part honour- 
ably, but there are things that he 
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does not explain. He tells us with 
what dislike Chamberlain was re- 
garded by his political opponents 
and how vigorously he dealt with 
their attacks, for he was never 
provoked without reprisals. But 
he does not fully tell us of some 
matters that specially aroused pub- 
lic criticism, if not obloquy, such 
as the burning of the South African 
homesteads and the terrible suffer- 
ing and mortality amongst the 
women and children. What he 
does tell us, however, elucidates 
many things difficult to follow, and 
makes us have a deeper regard for 
a man who came so near being 
Prime Minister of England, and who 
sacrificed that chance and estranged 
himself from his friends for what 
he considered to have been his 
duty. 

Those who were charmed with 
the first volume of Lord Snowden’s 
Autobiography, with its vivid and 
entrancing account of his early life, 
will turn with enthusiasm to the 
second volume. It deals with a 
time so different from that of the 
reign of Chamberlain as Colonial 
Secretary that we seem to have 
entered a new world. 

In this volume Philip Snowden 
tells how, after an interlude of four 
years, owing to the result of the 
Khaki Election, the Labour Party 
formed itself into a Parliamentary 
Party and drew into its number a 
considerable middle-class element. 
Before that time the trade unions 
governed it. Already Snowden’s 
antipathy to Ramsay MacDonald 
began to appear, and this is almost 
distressingly developed as the book 
goes on, even though the two were 
not far apart politically, for Snow- 
den favoured the doctrine of 
gradualism that came to dominate 
his views in public affairs. The 
internecine dispute between mem- 
bers of the Labour Cabinet is one 
of the painful parts of the book. 
The formation of the first Labour 
Cabinet in 1924 is told with real 
enjoyment. That Government 
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lasted but nine months, but these 
months made it possible for the 
same party to come into power 
later (in 1929) as a recognised and 
more or less experienced body. 

Snowden’s function was clearly 
to be the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer: he had the right mind 
for this work, and did it amid 
almost universal acclamation. He 
is justified in taking to himself 
credit for his work, though the 
appreciation of that work is not 
lacking in the book. 

Lord Snowden, of course, tells 
us the story, so burned into our 
minds, of the financial crisis, the 
Report of the May Committee and 
the formation of the National 
Government, and all this is valu- 
able as history from within. His 
view is that MacDonald deliberately 
planned the formation of such a 
Ministry with himself as Prime 
Minister. In any case, we here 
have an interesting account of the 
development of a party which in its 
new socialistic character is probably 
going to play a large part in our 
history. We are told of Snowden’s 
fourth, and last, Budget, intro- 
duced by him at a time of deep 
anxiety, of the going off the gold 
standard, and finally of the cause 
of his resignation. He can say 
bitter things, and he thinks the 
Labour Party has lost much of its 
old idealism. Its present Socialist 
leader would judge differently, but 
one comforting reflection is that a 
warm tribute is paid to the general 
purity of British political life. 

The second volume of Lord 
Carson’s Life presents a great 
contrast to the first, written by the 
late Edward Marjoribanks. This 
volume deals with a time of bitter 
political controversy, and it is 
written in a controversial spirit. 
No quarter is given to political 
opponents, and even certain sup- 
porters like F. E. Smith get scant 
recognition: there is, indeed, a 
rather spiteful story told of the 
latter towards the end of the book. 
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Carson’s speech was plain, and 
Englishmen like that mode of 
speech, Mr. Colvin says : if so, they 
have plenty of it. We have the full 
account of the long, weary negotia- 
tions over Home Rule carried on 
from 1910, when the Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power. Carson 
termed Asquith ‘the man with 
the strong face and the weak 
knees,’ though he seemed to have a 
sort of respect for him not accorded 
to many of his colleagues. The 
South of Ireland never took Carson 
as its leader, and Carson seemed 
always trying to justify his attitude 
in its regard. There is a striking 
account of his visit, on his deathbed, 
to Joseph Chamberlain, who almost 
inarticulately urged the younger 
man to fight to the finish. 

Of course, to the post-war genera- 
tions the extraordinary part of the 
story concerns, not the signing of 
the Covenant, but the raising of the 
Volunteers and the arousing of the 
country against what was con- 
sidered to be the probable action of 
the Government in the event of a 
Home Rule Bill being passed. Lord 
Roberts himself chose the com- 
mander of the Volunteers in Sir 
George Richardson, a retired Indian 
officer, and it was no wonder that 
the Government, as Mr. Colvin 
says, found this incredible. Then 
came the storage of 90,000 rounds 
of ammunition for as many men, 
the continual but futile attempt at 
arriving at some compromise, the 
threatened ‘ mutiny ’ at the Curragh, 
the resignation of Colonel Seeley, and 
the courageous action of Asquith 
in taking his office of Secretary 
of State for War. The whole 
astounding story of the gun- 
running—the import of arms from 
Germany by the Fanny—is told in 
detail. No wonder that Baron 
Hermann von Riitti, who had gone 
to spy out the land, reported that 
Ulster intended to fight, and that 
Germany was encouraged to believe 


that Britain would soon be in a. 


state of civil war. While matters 


were still in a state of crisis, after 
the Palace conference had broken 
down and all looked gloomy, came 
the dramatic events of August 
1914, when a common front met a 
common foe. 

The late Viscount Esher during 
the years 1900-10 held a remark- 
able position in English political 
life as a sort of liaison officer 
between politicians and the Crown. 
This might have been a dangerous, 
but it proved a very interesting, 
position. Lord Esher seems to have 
felt that he could do his best work 
in the background, and he refused 
several glittering offers, such as the 
Viceroyalty of India, in order that 
he might keep his freedom. 


The period covered by the second 
volume extends to the death of 
King Edward VII., and during it 
Lord Esher devoted himself to the 
task of facilitating the passing into 
law of the Army Reforms brought 
forward by Mr. Haldane as Secre- 
tary of State for War. These 
Reforms were partially based on 
the Report made by Lord Esher 
himself after the Boer War, and, 
convinced as he was by their merit, 
he played a very useful part in 
commending them to those in high 
places. He had, in doing so, to 
combat the opposition of those 
who dreaded reduction where re- 
duction was necessary, and those 
also who, like Lord Roberts, sup- 
ported compulsory service as the 
only remedy for inefficiency. 


In addition to the letters devoted 
to this subject, there is much else 
in the way of general political 
gossip which is interesting to those 
who have lived through the anxious 
time of the dispute between the 
Government and the House of 
Lords. We have also an account 
of the celebrated ‘drains’ letter 
from the Kaiser which caused a 
temporary rift with the King, but 
the main interest of the book 
centres upon the Army. 


ELIZABETH HALDANE. 
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Marlborough, His Life and Times, 
vol. ii. By the Right Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, Harrap. 
—25S. net. 

Mr. CHURCHILL is now well in the 

saddle as he gallops with conta- 

gious enthusiasm over the scenes 
of his great ancestor’s triumphs. 

All his instinct for military 

strategy and tactics, his close 

acquaintance with the country 
traversed in Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns and his deep study and 
scholarly appreciation of the records 
are deftly and almost impercep- 
tibly combined to create the rush- 
ing narrative with which he en- 
trances the reader of this volume. 
He still, no doubt, indulges himself 
in somewhat lyrical, if not bom- 
bastic, perorations; nevertheless, 
he now feels secure enough of 
his ground to concede that his 
hero was mortal and sometimes 


made mistakes. He admits that 


he was perhaps too grasping of 


rewards and honours, he admits 
even that the adversaries in his own 
camp, the Dutch commanders and 
the tiresome Margrave, may have 
had some justification for their 
obstinate resistance to Marl- 
borough’s more spirited plans in the 
disappointing campaign of 1705. 
Such admissions, no doubt, Mr. 
Churchill feels he can better afford 
to make when he is describing the 
glories than he could in the first 
volume when he was fighting with 
his back to the wall for the earlier 
Marlborough’s rather tarnished 
reputation. 

Mr. Churchill is at the height of 
his powers of convincing descrip- 
tion in his chapter on Marlborough’s 
greatest achievement—perhaps the 
greatest piece of military strategy 
in history: the march to the 
Danube. It is certainly more 
remarkable than Napoleon’s some- 
what similar surprise march from 
Boulogne to Ulm, for Napoleon had 
not, like Marlborough, to contend 


against unwilling auxiliaries on his 
own side, nor had he to evade and 
deceive such formidable adversaries 
as Villeroy in his rear, Tallard on 
his flank, and the Elector and 
Marsin ready for him when he 
attained his goal. By his descrip- 
tion of this marvellous march Mr. 
Churchill enables us to follow it, 
with all its surprises and alarms 
(to the French) from stage to stage, 
almost from day to day, and, not 
content with his masterly narrative, 
by a succession of seven lucid plans 
illustrating the positions of the 
contending forces on critical days 
leaves no loophole for misapprehen- 
sion. The succeeding engagements, 
the storming of the Schellenberg 
and the battle of Blenheim, are 
likewise told with a spirited elabora- 
tion of detail that makes real the 
less familiar Schellenberg and adds 


. Clearness even to the simpler and 


more familiar tactics of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim. Hardly less 
convincing are his accounts of the 
storming of the lines of Brabant in 
the following year and of the 
opportunities missed on the Moselle 
or at ‘the unfought Waterloo.’ 
Nor does Mr. Churchill confine 
himself to the military scene. The 
political background in Holland, at 
Vienna and in England, on which 
so much of Marlborough’s successes 
and failures turned, is clearly and 
convincingly defined, and the 
characters of the chief political 
leaders are sketched with the 
acumen of an author versed in the 
great game of politics. He makes 
Queen Anne a more vivid per- 
sonality than she has hitherto been 
to us, does his best for the still 
rather shadowy Godolphin, brings 
out the trouble Nottingham’s 
gloomy zeal for the Church gave to 
Marlborough, finds new touches to 
throw up the more familiar charac- 
ters of Harley and Bolingbroke, and 
gives us more than a bowing 
acquaintance with Heinsius and the 
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imperial ambassador, Wratislaw. 
On Eugene, Marlborough’s great 
brother-in-arms, Mr. Churchill is 
perhaps least effective; there is, 
indeed, nothing amiss in his charac- 
ter of him; but Eugene does not 
quite live in the campaign and the 
one battle in this volume fought by 
him and Marlborough together, nor 
are his difficulties and actions on 
the right of the line at Blenheim 
clearly enough brought out. On 
the other hand, masterly portraits 
are given of the two villains of 
the piece in 1705: the Margrave 
with his princely morgue and his 
mortified toe, and the obstinate, 
sulky and disgruntled old Dutch 
commander Slangenberg. 

Mr. Churchill’s own practical and 
intimate acquaintance with the 
conditions of modern warfare and 
modern politics frequently illumi- 
nate his narrative and sometimes 
provide caustic comment on the 
events he recounts. Thus he is able 
to make an interesting analogy 
between the entry of Bavaria into 
the war on Louis XIV.’s side and 
of Turkey’s on the side of the 
Kaiser in 1914, especially in regard 
to the strategic positions of those 
two States: he gives a most 
suggestive comparison between the 
functions of a commander in Marl- 
borough’s time as an eye-witness of 
almost every incident in a battle, 
and almost in a campaign, and those 
of a Haig or a Hindenburg, hardly 
ever present at an action, and 
directing all movements far in the 
background solely with the help of 
maps and plans, telephones and 
messengers, helped, too, by a vast 
staff organisation in contrast to the 
bare half-dozen staff officers em- 
ployed by Marlborough and his 
contemporary commanders. 

The questions remain, how far 
does he give us the complete Marl- 
borough, and how far does he make 
him live ?. Asa lover of his masterly 
Sarah, as a loyal servant to the 


Queen, as an organiser of cam-- 


paigns, as the dominating figure 
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on a battlefield, as a diplomat in 
dealing with almost unbelievably 
difficult allies and recalcitrant com- 
manders, nominally under him but 
able to cross him at every turn, Mr. 
Churchill’s picture of Marlborough 
is as complete as it will ever, 
probably, be possible to make it. 
There are, however, one or two 
points which seem to be somewhat 
slurred over. The diversion of the 
main strategy of the war, for 
example, created by the admission 
of the Archduke’s claim to the 
Spanish monarchy, seems to be 
attributed entirely to Nottingham 
and the English Cabinet, apart, 
apparently, from Marlborough. This 
seems hardly consistent with the 
preponderating weight attributed 
on a previous page to Marlborough 
with Godolphin in the Cabinet ; 
and we should have been glad of 
the author’s considered verdict on 
the merits and demerits of the new 
policy. But perhaps the chief 
omission in emphasis in _ this 
volume is as to Marlborough’s 
control of operations over the 
whole wide-flung area of this 
war. It is true he indicates Marl- 
borough’s influence over other 
fields besides those where his own 
campaigns were conducted, but the 
indication is almost casual and is 
not enough insisted upon. For 
Marlborough was not merely a 
consummate general in battle and 
the masterly planner of isolated 
campaigns, he was also Napoleonic 
in his comprehension of the relations 
of land and sea power and in his 
eagle eye for the significance of 
events apparently unconnected with 
his own immediate operations. Mr. 
Churchill is obviously aware of this, 
Marlborough’s greatest faculty, but 
he hardly brings it home to the 
reader in this volume. No doubt 
in the next volume, covering a 
period when Marlborough’s com- 
prehensive and amphibious gaze 
was even more marked, he will 
develop the point further. 
BasIL WILLIAMS. 














Fox. By Christopher Hobhouse. 


Constable.—12s. 6d. net. 


George Tierney. By H. K. Olphin, 
M.A. Allen and Unwin.— 
tos. 6d. net. 


THE biography of a man of action, 
successful, courageous, and possess- 
ing all the elements of greatness, 
makes in most circumstances in- 
teresting reading. But when, as in 
the present case, are added the 
discrimination and independence of 
his biographer’s mind, good writing 
and clever arrangement of material, 
the experience is vastly more enjoy- 
able. Mr. Hobhouse has written 
what may well be looked upon as a 
model of political biography. He 
observes the cardinal principle of 
sticking to the point, and in so 
doing he keeps the limelight con- 
stantly fixed upon his subject’s 
public life, refusing to draw aside 
and unveil the less reputable epi- 
sodes of his privacy. His attitude 
throughout may be described as 
impartial and scrupulously honest ; 
without unduly whitewashing, he 
refuses to deface, contenting him- 
self with making an exhaustive 
inquiry into the character of the 
great Whig statesman. 

Mr. Hobhouse renders a service 
to Fox. On beginning his book one 
is prepared by a certain dramatic 
tension in the author’s mind for a 
stimulating experience: on closing 
it one is inclined to remember the 
words of Chateaubriand after his 
meeting with Washington: ‘ Je 
m’en suis senti échauffé le reste de 
ma vie: il y a une vertu dans les 
regards d’un grand homme.’ 

It is plain that the child was 
father to the man. Henry Fox’s 
curious notions about education, 
anticipating as they did by a 
century and a half a similar school 
of thought in the present day, con- 
sisted in not suffering his boy to be 
placed under any constraint and in 
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denying him nothing under the sun. 
That these theories were put into 
practice by a man in unique 
circumstances for the benefit of a 
brilliant son, and that the case was 
exceptional, is perhaps the only 
reason that the results, lamentable 
in many ways, were not actually 
worse. For instance, it is scarcely 
credible that a man should take his 
fourteen-year-old son to Spa and 
give him {5 a night to spend at the 
gaming tables. The result of this 
original idea was, as we know, to 
make Charles Fox run through a 
quarter of a million before he was 
twenty-five. This effect of Lord 
Holland’s experiment with child 
nature was no doubt deplorable, 
but we can never be sure how much 
those same theories were not re- 
sponsible for encouraging the 
qualities of nobility and rich, 


‘impulsive warmth which flowed 


unchecked from Charles’s generous 
nature. For him neither small nor 


calculating instincts existed. Such 
a man was bound to cross swords 
with the virtuous and vindictive 
character of George III., and to 
antagonise his dissenting people and 
their paragon the Younger Pitt. 
Not without reason did Lord Mans- 


field remark in a whisper on seeing 
the small figure seated on the steps 
of the throne and listening eagerly 
to a debate: ‘That is Fox’s son 
Charles, with twice his parts and 
half his sagacity.’ 

He entered the arena at the age 
of twenty-one between the trumpets 
of the Wilkes affray, his first trial of 
strength being his championship of 
Sir James Lowther and the cause 
of landed property. As in that, so 
in the Royal Marriage Bill, and 
later in his noble India Bill, he 
became the recognised defender of 
forlorn hopes and the supporter of 
unpopular measures. He took his 
stand as the helmsman steering 
parliamentary privilege between 
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the Scylla of the Crown and the 
Charybdis of the people. He began 
as an out-and-out Tory, he became 
converted to Whiggism, and _ his 
character was consistent through- 
out his life. Asa man admitting of 
no concessions to popular taste, he 
stood out against North and showed 
in sharpcontrast to Pitt his contempt 
for the value of public opinion. 

Fox, in fact, appears to be what 
Mr. Hobhouse places to Lambton’s 
credit—the Byron of politics. His 
very attitude in standing alone, in 
throwing away his reputation when 
it was most necessary to him for the 
sake of being true to his funda- 
mental instincts—in this case his 
integrity—savours of political 
Byronism. In fact, the author 
might be summing up the poet 
rather than the politician when he 
writes that Fox’s genius ‘was a 
contribution to the history of his 
century, and to the development of 
the national character. The central 
thing about Fox was his. . . large- 
ness of heart.’ 


But besides Fox himself various 
of his associates and contempo- 
raries appear in thumbnail sketches 


throughout these pages. Events 
crowd past concisely and clearly 
delineated in their proper sequence. 
The Gordon Riots, the Westminster 
Election of 1784 (when Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire canvassed 
the city for Fox), and the subsequent 
jubilation of the Foxites at Carlton 
House (when everyone, including 
the Prince of Wales, wore the 
leader’s colours and the toast of the 
evening was ‘ True blue and Mrs. 
Crewe,’ Mrs. Crewe responding 
‘True blue and all of you’), are 
admirably sketched in. Opposite 
the chief character in the book Pitt 
is summed up in a few words: 
‘ cold, hard, brilliant, disinterested, 
and solitary.’. There is a masterly 
analysis of Burke, of whom it would 
be interesting to read more from the 
pen of Mr. Hobhouse, while George 
III. lurks in the _ background, 


virtuous and interfering, and at all 
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times seeking to increase and con- 
solidate the power of the Crown. 

Of Fox’s personal charm we read 
as much as is necessary in a political 
summary. But that he was able to 
hold spell-bound a large circle of his 
followers at Brooks’s night after 
night for years on end, and that 
these friends were blinded by all 
else but his personality, is well 
known. That he tolerated no 
criticism from them, or indeed from 
anyone else, shows where his limita- 
tions began. He suffered, in fact, 
from a degree of megalomania 
which is not even admitted by his 
present biographer. ‘He must,’ 
says Mr. Hobhouse in this delightful 
book, ‘ have been irresistible.’ 

It would be unfair to turn from 
Fox to Tierney and to begin 
by drawing comparisons. Tierney 
would come off poorly. However, 
Mr. Olphin has devoted three years 
of research and labour for his 
biography, and has discovered some 
previously unknown correspondence 
relating to the life and times of this 
not very inspiring Whig politician, 
and his book will accordingly enjoy 
the merit of being a standard work 
upon George Tierney. 

The Tierneys were a mercantile 
family of certain wealth, and conse- 
quently, though he possessed the 
ability and the money, George 
lacked the influential connexions 
owned by many of the young Whig 
members of Parliament ; his subse- 
quent career was perhaps partly a 
reaction to this disability. Tierney’s 
first public appearance was in the 
City, where, as a shareholder in the 
East India Company, he opposed 
Fox’s India Bill. He was on the 
side of the Nabobs, but little can be 
said for his arguments to-day. He 
received, however, an opportunity 
to display his facility for statistics, 
and after a flirtation with the law 
he determined to enter Parliament. 
Here Mr. Olphin gives us an illu- 
minating account of the corrupt 
methods of the day, and his sketch 
of the new member for Colchester’s 
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election and later of the South- 
wark election are sad reminders 
that the ‘good old times’ were 
often very bad indeed. When 
Tierney entered Parliament the 
Whigs were divided by the tide of 
intense Jacobinism that was sweep- 
ing France. While Burke went over 
to the Tories, Grey and his party 
of respectable moderates, including 
Tierney, formed a society called 
the Friends of the People. They 
strove to steer a course midway 
between the extremes of Burke and 
Fox while at the same time eschew- 
ing the abstract principles of Tom 
Paine. Reform was _ urgently 
needed, and throughout the whole 
of his career it was—as well as 
to many others—Tierney’s guiding 
star. But he was dogged by bad 
luck and by unpopularity for most 
of the time, and, to tell the truth, 
there is not a great deal to be said 
in his favour. A man of un- 
doubted talent for facts and figures, 
he was, as a rebellious Foxite, 
disloyal to his leader, and later, as 
leader of the Opposition, a failure 
himself. Like Fox, he was the 
champion of lost causes, but he 
lacked both the personality to get 
away with his arguments and the 
confidence with which to impose 
himself on Ministers. 

As a politician his supreme effort 
was his motion on ‘ The state of the 
nation.’ Intended to overthrow the 
Ministry, it was an utter failure, 
and the Government was supported 
by more than double the votes of 
the Opposition. Tierney was de- 
feated and discredited, and his in- 
fluence from that moment gradu- 
ally waned. In 1832 the Whigs 
came back at last from their long 
sojourn in the wilderness into 
power. They brought with them 
the Reform Bill and everything for 
which Tierney had striven during 
forty years of political life. But the 
satisfaction of knowing even this 
was denied him. He had died two 
years earlier, 
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FROM KING TO PARLIAMENT 


Early Tudor Government. By Ken- 
neth Pickthorn. Cambridge 
University Press (two vols.).— 
37s. 6d. net. 


England in the Reign of Charles II. 
By David Ogg. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (two vols.).—30s. 


net. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By 
G. N. Clark. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.—12s. 6d. net. 


WHATEVER else may be wrong in 
this country, historical scholarship 
is clearly in a good way when three 
such excellent books as these appear 
together; and, let it be noted, 
coming from the older universities 
too! Each of them incorporates 
the results of the latest research in 
its particular field ; and each is so 
just and free from parti pris, that 
they are unlikely to be superseded 
for a long time. 

Mr. Pickthorn describes the sys- 
tem of government of the first 
two Tudors, and its modes of 
operation ; if, indeed, ‘ system’ is 
not too precise a word for what was 
a subtle amalgam of the customary, 
the legal and the personal. Of the 
importance of each of these ele- 
ments in the mixture which Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. so success- 
fully administered to the nation 
there can be no doubt ; it is implied 
in the famous summing-up of their 
principles of government by Bacon 
—a sentence which Mr. Pickthorn 
might well have taken as the text 
for his book : * He [f.e., Henry VII.] 
was ever an observer of formality in 
all his proceedings, which notwith- 
standing was no impediment to the 
working of his will.” What Mr. 
Pickthorn does in the second and 
larger of his volumes is to give us a 
survey of the internal mechanism 


of Henry VIII.’s government, a 
constitutional and political history 
of the reign, omitting foreign 
policy, his wars and dealings with 
Scotland and Ireland; while the 
earlier volume on Henry VII. is 
designed as an analysis of the insti- 
tutions of government by way of 
introduction to the second. 

Where a nineteenth-century sur- 
vey would have started with parlia- 
ment, Mr. Pickthorn in the modern 
manner begins with kingship, the 
king and his council. It is the right 
emphasis ; for in Tudor society, as 
indeed during most of the Stuart 
era, the community revolved around 
the monarchy as the centre of 
power—in a sense, its true represen- 
tative and head. He notes that the 
people at the time of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace looked to the king and his 
council for redress and not to parlia- 
ment, which hardly interested them. 
Parliament was much more the con- 
cern of the gentry and the towns- 
men, who were represented in it. 

Only once does Mr, Pickthorn’s 
political position betray itself, as 
when he complains that ‘in 
twentieth-century sentiment about 
politics the first impulse is usu- 
ally to ascribe almost a monopoly 
of mystical force and theological 
virtue to the people,’ as opposed 
to the sixteenth-century devo- 
tion to the king. But surely this 
primitive reverence for the person 
of the king was as the head of 
the mystic body, the community ; 
so that to be able to recognise the 
community without the aid of a 
totemic symbol is an advance in 
reason anyway. 

The shifting over of power from 
the monarchy to parliament, the 
institution representative of the 
dominant classes in the country, 
which is foreshadowed in a most in- 


teresting passage on ‘ The strength- 
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ening of the Gentry,’ is the sub- 
ject of the two remaining books by 
Mr. Ogg and Professor Clark. 

Mr, Ogg’s England in the Reign of 
Charles II., a work of even greater 
and more detailed research, deals 
with the struggle between Crown 
and Parliament, in the last phase 
before the passing finally from one 
to the other. Charles’ and James’s 
was the last attempt to recover the 
position of the ancient monarchy ; 
and the decision was postponed in 
the reign of the former by a variety 
of factors, of which Charles’s poli- 
tical sense was one, and brought to 
a quick head by James’s foolery and 
obstinacy about religion. If it had 
not been for the latter’s uniting 
the whole nation against him, it 
might have needed another civil 
war to effect the transition. But 
the real relation of the monarchy to 
the people was revealed in his own 
fate, when the monarch made the 
mistake of thinking that it was for 
him to impose what he thought upon 
his people, instead of the other way 
round. 

But Mr. Ogg does a great deal 
more than tell the familiar story of 
the reign ; his is, at last, a thorough 
analysis and description of the Eng- 
land of the time, from its founda- 
tion in the soil, its products and 
industries, going on to depict the 
social condition of the people, and, 
after dealing with all aspects of 
policy, foreign and home, concludes 
with a discussion of the intellectual 
achievement of the age. 

It remains for Professor Clark, in 
his new book, The Later Stuarts, to 
complete the transition from the 
monarchy to parliamentary sove- 
reignty, the principle which won in 
1688, There is much that is similar 
in the point of view of these two 
authorities ; each of them is rightly 
scornful of recent attempts to 
romanticise the inglorious Charles 
II. into the figure of a national 
monarch, and sees the history of 
those times very remarkably from 
the standpoint of the average Eng- 


lishman. Nothing is more difficult, 
or, when it is successfully accom- 
plished, makes better history. Pro- 
fessor Clark’s book is a brilliant 
example of this newer attitude to 
history, an approach that is in 
keeping with all that is best in the 
mind of ourtime. This rare quality, 
developed to so fine a point, may 
perhaps be due to Professor Clark’s 
being steeped in the knowledge of 
the economic and social background 
of the time as well as of the Euro- 
pean scene; the excitements of 
Court and Parliament then fall into 
their proper place—for they have a 
place. 

There is not space to do justice to 
the brilliance and originality of its 
treatment of the subject; one can 
only point to such examples as the 
chapter on James II., which almost 
for the first time makes the reign 
intelligible, so emancipated is it 
from any prejudice of party, so free 


‘from the desire to impose either 


a Tory or a Whig, a Catholic or 
a Protestant interpretation upon 
events. Or there is his account of 
the influence of the successive wars 
upon constitutional and economic 
development, a subject which Pro- 
fessor Clark has made his own and 
is developed here and nowhere else. 
Or again, his chapters on Ireland 
and Scottish affairs, so apt to be 
controversial, are extraordinarily 
just and illuminating; while at 
every point there is the fullest and 
most catholic appreciation of all the 
social and intellectual movements of 
the time, of literature and the arts, 
and, what is less common, of science, 
mathematics, architecture. 

This volume is the first in the 
great new Oxford History of England 
which is being prepared under Pro- 
fessor Clark’s direction ; if the rest 
of the series are completed in the 
way it has been begun, it will be a 
monument worthy of the place 
which history holds in the intel- 
lectual life of our time. 


A. L. Rowsez. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL PENTAGON 


Nature, Man and God. By William 
Temple, Archbishop of York. 
Macmillan.—18s. net. 


Philosophical Studies. By J. McT. 
Ellis McTaggart. Edited by 


S. V. Keeling. Edward Arnold. 


—1z2s. 6d. net. 


TueE chance of contemporary publi- 
cation has grouped these five books 
in a philosophical pentagon, each 
viewing the same field from its own 
angle. That occupied by the Arch- 
bishop is the most impressive, whilst 
that of Mr. Dunne is the most un- 
familiar. The other three are alike 
in this respect—that they consist, 
almost wholly, of previously pub- 
lished work, collected and reissued 
in book form. 

The Archbishop’s title gives him 
a passport, of which he makes good 
use, to wander without let or hin- 
drance through the philosophical 
universe. Starting from ‘ Critical 
Realism,’ a position which is con- 
fessedly kin to Materialism rather 
than to Idealism, he finishes with 
an Idealism, which he admits is 
almost that of Edward Caird or 
Bosanquet— in itself no inconsider- 
able feat. Perhaps it is this which 
leads to the remarkable statement 
that the Christian religion is ‘ the 
most avowedly materialist of all 
the great religions.’ It may also 
be the reason why atoms are called 
a ‘ primary entity ’ like an indivi- 
dual person, though, unless atoms 
have individuality, it seems hard to 
understand the parallel. That a 
man of so many affairs should be 
able to undertake so long and 
closely reasoned an exposition leaves 
one wondering whether to admire 
the more his energy or his capacity. 


There can be no doubt, however, . 


that a survey so broad, so massive, 


Reason. A Philosophical Essay. 
By Thomas Whittaker. Cam- 
bridge University Press.—ros. 
6d. net. 

The Serial Universe. By J. W. 
Dunne. Faber and Faber.— 
ros. 6d. net. 


Must Philosophers Disagree? By 
F.C. S. Schiller. Macmillan.— 
12s. 6d. net. 


so comprehensive in its grasp of 
both the wood and the trees, is an 
outstanding contribution to the 
literature of Theism, as well as an 
indication of pre-eminent ability. 

Dr. Keeling contributes an ex- 
cellent introduction to his author. 
Though this book consists of occa- 
sional papers, collectively they give 
a just comprehension of the philo- 
sophy of a man who might be 
described as the most religious 
atheist who ever lived. McTaggart 
thought relentlessly, and his style 
is as clear as his convictions. His 
philosophy found no place for God, 
yet his own place was in the King- 
dom of God. His personality 
fascinates those whom his philo- 
sophy repels. The essay on Mysti- 
cism is particularly illuminating, 
in view of the ruthlessly rational 
character of McTaggart’s writings, 
and shows how much deeper his 
intuitions carried him than did his 
reason. These essays give a deeper 
understanding of a man _ whose 
philosophy has been as great an 
enigma as his personality. 

Mr. Whittaker, as befits a stout 
Hellenist, is also the henchman of 
reason. His book takes its title 
from his article in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, which is 
reprinted here. The remainder 
consists of studies of five philo- 
sophers. Mr. Whittaker is skilful 
in dissection of.a philosophy, and 
in laying bare the inwardness of the 
matter in a few sharply stencilled 
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sentences, For example, ‘ In Mill, 
as in Comte, there is a theoretical 
opposition of man to the cosmos 
which seems to make of him a kind of 
miracle in nature ’—a sentence that 
could furnish a text for a volume. 

Seven years ago Mr. Dunne 
experimented with time in a book 
that caused no small stir. The 
reviewers seemed afraid to condemn 
it, because they had an uneasy 
feeling that it might be very 
important; but no one seemed 
inclined to espouse Mr. Dunne’s 
reasonings, possibly because few 
could understand them. Mr. Dunne 
returns to the attack, and, having 
further cultivated his philosophical 
allotment, gives a name to its 
produce, though, unfortunately, it 
must be another ‘ ism ’—Serialism. 
In some respects this book is more 
difficult for the ordinary reader 
than the Experiment with Time, for 
it delves into the recesses of the 
theory of relativity in support of its 
contentions, though it is possible 
this venture will excite more opposi- 
tion than support. It is claimed 
that the argument affords a ‘ proof’ 
of human immortality. At first 
glance’ Mr. Dunne’s approach re- 
minds one of the old series that ran 
to infinite regress—I know ; I know 
that I know; I know that I know 
that I know, etc. But though it 
is based on the question how the 
subject, ego, or pure I, can assimi- 
late the object, stream of experience, 
or Me as its expression, it demon- 
strates its case up to a certain point. 
That point is not, as it is claimed, 
immortality, unless one gives to 
immortality a very pallid connota- 
tion. That upon a regressive view 
of time the observer must be taken 
as constituting an infinite series 
is far from Kant’s demand that 
immortality represents the infinitely 
prolonged existence and personality 
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of one and the same rational being. 
There is not much to stir the pulse 
in the dialectical immortality Mr. 
Dunne bestows upon us, though 
from the standpoint of his argument 
the conclusion seems necessitated. 
But would that standpoint be 
accepted at any other angle of the 
pentagon ? One thing is certain, 
that, whether Mr. Dunne is right or 
wrong, he deserves to be treated 
seriously. 

Dr. Schiller, looking from his 
angle at all the angles in the whole 
philosophic polygon, asks whether 
it is the nature of philosophy or 
that of philosophers that makes for 
so much disagreement. Those who 
know Dr. Schiller, and have followed 
his life-long attempts to humanise 
philosophy, will not be surprised to 
learn that he thinks the fault is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that 
we so disagree. There are in all 
twenty-four essays in this book, and 


. they are as wise as they are witty, 


as light as they are enlightening. 
Some of Dr. Schiller‘s detractors 
have treated him as a humorist 
rather than a humanist, forgetting 
that because he is the latter he is 
the former. The essay on ‘ Psy- 
chical Research’ is a model of sense 
and impartiality. That Dr. Schiller 
can make an essay on a philo- 
sophical topic as easy to read as a 
newspaper article should surely be 
a matter for admiration, not execra- 
tion. His, at least, was the only 
book of the five that the reviewer 
could read amidst the distractions 
of a railway journey, with such pre- 
occupation that only a hurried exit 
saved him from passing his station. 
Dr. Schiller’s essays might have 
been headed ‘ Philosophy without 
Tears,’ and at least philosophers 
may agree that this is an enviable 
art. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Men Without Art. By Wyndham 
Lewis. Cassell.—1os. 6d. net. 


Author Hunting. By Grant 
Richards, Hamish Hamilton. 
—I5s. net. 


A Publisher Speaking. By Geoffrey 
Faber. Faber and Faber.— 
3s. 6d. net. 


HERE are three very different books, 
each in its own way well worth 
reading, but, in virtue of a common 
element, far more important and 
instructive when read _ together. 
For all three writers are more or less 
seriously concerned about the pre- 
sent state of English reading and 
writing. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is 
an Ishmaelite critic who, like the 
Scotch Presbyterian sectary of tra- 
dition, is even more convinced of 
everybody else’s wrongness than 
of his own rightness. Mr. Grant 
Richards and Mr. Faber are pub- 
lishers who make no pretensions to 
a knowledge of ultimate values, but 
claim to be, according to the grace 
vouchsafed to them, sincere lovers 
of literature, who, subject to the 
usual proviso that one must live, 
would much rather publish good 
books at some risk than bad ones 
with perfect security of handsome 
profits. Here, of course, if the three 
were sitting face to face at a 
symposium, Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
would snap out at Messrs. Richards 
and Faber his usual nasty question : 
‘ And what in the name of Aristotle 
do you gentlemen mean by a good 
book ?’ To which Messrs. Richards 
and Faber (if they had the presence 
of mind before so intimidating a 
person as Mr. Wyndham Lewis) 
would retort: ‘And what in the 
name of anything do you mean ? 
You have just written a long and 
entertaining book (not the first) to 
tell us, and nobody is a penny the 
wiser, though some may be half a 


guinea the poorer.’ And honours 
would be easy. 

Yet perhaps not quite. Mr. Lewis 
as an afterthought does prescribe a 
test for one category of contem- 
porary literature. He calls it The 
Taxi-cab Driver Test for ‘ Fiction.’ 

I believe [he says] that you should 
be able to request a taxi-cab driver to 
step into your house, and (just as you 
might ask him to cut a pack of cards) 
invite him to open a given work of 
fiction, which you had placed in 
readiness for this experiment upon 
your table; and that then at whatever 
page he happened to open it, it should be, 
in its texture, something more than, 
and something different from, the 
usual thing that such an operation 
would reveal. 

This is a clumsy jest expressed 
in clumsy and garrulous terms, but 
it embodies a disconcerting truth. 
Mr. Lewis gives an example which 
he swears (and we must take his 
word for it) is bond fide. Mentioning 
no names, he reproduces the first 
pages of two works of fiction, 
trusting, rightly, that at least 90 
per cent. of readers will not recog- 
nise them. The only clue he gives 
is that the first is from ‘ the most 
important work of fiction of a very 
famous author, published in 1928, 
and regarded as one of the land- 
marks of English literature in the 
last decade.’ He then invites you 
to observe what you have observed 
already—that it is the poorest 
pantry-novel stuff; and finally 
(over the page) tells you the name 
of the author and the title of the 
masterpiece, which come as an 
unpleasant shock, for you pride 
yourself on your literary taste and 
remember having enjoyed and ad- 
mired the book. You begin to 
wonder if there may not be a good 
deal in Mr. Lewis’s prolonged 
lament over the decay of values. 


That the usual commercial article 
that is stocked by the great Libraries 
and Book of the Month Clubs should 
be recommended to the public as a 
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good, a bad, or an indifferent specimen 
of the stuff they want, would be 
sensible and salesmanlike. That highly 
paid experts should (with gloves on 
and heavily masked) examine these 
masses of written matter weekly and 
appropriately report upon them in a 
newspaper no one could object to: if 
they said ‘ This is the goods, you will 
like this,’ all would be well. It is when 
people possessing, rightly or wrongly, a 
great position in the literature of their 
very important country, are employed 
at portentous salaries to write weekly 
about these products in the way they 
do—lavishing upon them all the 
resources of their critical vocabularies 
—a vocabulary acquired for the 
appraisement of such tremendous 
works as War and Peace or L’ Education 
Sentimentale—that there is something 
that stinks horribly in the State of 
Denmark, and that it is more than time 
to call a halt. 


How and when did this rot of 
indiscriminate laudation begin ? 
Mr. Lewis says that Arnold Bennett 
has a lot to answer for, not as the 
prime mover, but apparently as the 
arch-villain who brought the mis- 
chief to perfection. Even when he 
finds Bennett recognising the mis- 
chief and pleading that he and 
others are but victims of over- 
production, he will have none of it. 
‘ Allegans suam turpitudinem non 
est audiendus.’ But it was not until 
the end of his career that Bennett 
appeared as a ‘ star’ reviewer, and 
latterly, as publishers learned to 
their cost, his praise lost most of its 
selling potency. The beginnings of 
the mischief are to be sought in 
the later ‘nineties, about the time 
when Mr. Grant Richards, as a very 
young man with little knowledge of 
publishing, but an enthusiasm for 
books that seems to have been un- 
disciplined by any scale of critical 
values. In his cheery, inconse- 
quential volume of reminiscences, 
how he took up the enthralling 
new sport of ‘author-hunting’ 
initiated by William Heinemann ! 
He had neither Heinemann’s judg- 
ment nor Heinemann’s capital, but 
he had great faith in dash—he was 
to be the beau sabreur of the pub- 
lishing world, and one cannot but 
admire his indomitable gallantry. 


But like many admirable people 
who do good work, he set a bad 
example, the results of which we 
see to-day. The publishing trade 
is crowded with ‘ author-hunters,’ 
who are finding, to their consterna- 
tion, that the supply of first-rate 
(and even second-rate) game of that 
sort is subject to the law of di- 
minishing returns. Hence, as Mr. 
Geoffrey Faber points out in his 
acute and none too cheerful analysis 
of the situation, ‘author-hunting ’ 
has degenerated into a desperate 
competition in the manufacture of 
‘ best-sellers,’ involving, in every 
sense of the term, an extravagance 
of advertising beside which the 
most blushful efforts of the lingerie 
trade are modest. The publishers’ 
extremity has been cynically ex- 
ploited as a glorious opportunity by 
the unostentatious gentlemen who 
some years ago formed the Book 
Society and by a few popular news- 


‘papers. Even Mr. Grant Richards, 


who is not easily frightened, is 
appalled by the modern prospect. 
Back in the ’nineties he little 
dreamed of a time when, lined up 
by book societies, martialled [sic] 
by literary journalists, brought to 
obedience by excessive advertisement, 
the members of the reading public have 
now all to read the same books in the 
same season or they will be out of the 
fashion, they will miss their conversa- 
tional cues, 


What is the cure? Mr. Faber 
thinks that the root of the trouble 
is economic—too many publishers 
and too many books. He thinks it 
would not be a bad thing to 
organise the publishing trade so as 
to make it as difficult to become a 
publisher as (say) to become a 
Lloyd’s underwriter. There is a 
great deal to be said for the idea. 
The fortunes of books and ships 
have much in common. But the 
trouble goes much deeper than 
economics. How deep, it would be 
far beyond the scope of this article 
to consider. 


DONALD CARSWELL, 
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A DREAMER 


Experiment in Autobiography. By 
H. G. Wells (two vols.). Gol- 
lancz.—1os. 6d. net each. 


Tuis is the story of a little boy who 
was always dodging the grown-ups 
who wanted him to go to church 
and be a good little draper and not 
bother them. Later on he became 
a kind of grown-up himself, and 
was very successful and had lots of 
lovely cheques. Only he was really 
the same little boy all the time, and 
he never could stop making faces at 
the people he did not like, particu- 
larly God the Father and Karl 
Marx. And, because the world is, 
in general and so far, rather a nasty 
world run by rather nasty people as 
alien and adult as giants and ogres, 
the little boy could not ever quite 
understand it. He made several 


brave attempts; he tried to per- 
suade the giants and ogres that 
they were nice; he had the fresh- 
ness and gallantry of the twelve- 
year-old ; he just could never see 
why we could not all kiss and be 


friends. All this is told by the master 
story-teller of our age, H. G. Wells ; 
indeed, he would have us believe 
that the littie boy is himself, as no 
doubt, to some extent, he is. 

The book starts with the child- 
hood of little Bert Wells in an 
unforgettably vivid setting—the 
respectable, crammed, bug-ridden 
Atlas House, the schools, Up Park. 
We watch the boy encountering 
things and cramming them ostrich- 
fashion into his mind, or, if they 
seem inedible things, somehow 
evading them. Accident helped 
him with these evasions; but oh, 
he was a bright boy! We watch 
him, avid for facts and systems, up 
against the educational system of 
the grown-up world, gobbling every- 
thing, even Latin grammar. He 
grows up to adolescence and Lon- 
don, and, under Huxley, the whole 
science of life itself waiting to be 
gobbled. Sometimes the big, nowa- 
days, H. G. is tender to poor little 
Bert, but more often he goes out of 


OF DREAMS 


his way to explain the horridness of 
this dodging little-boy hero with his 
ridiculous clothes and conventions 
and fears and meannesses. That 
does not take us in, of course, for 
what nice, normal she-reader is 
there who does not want to pick him 
up and kiss him? ‘I fretted for 
some lovely encounter that never 
occurred.’ Poor darling ! 

That later educational stage raises 
an interesting point. We see the 
young student thrilled with biology 
and thoroughly bored with physics. 
Why ? The answer does not simply 
lie in good or bad teaching. Biology 
then was at its most thrilling— 
partly, at least, because the scientific 
instruments for displaying and 
measuring had just been brought 
to the general level of Victorian 
efficiency, thus allowing a whole 
series of fascinating and easy facts 
to become plain, and giving minds 
like Darwin's and Huxley’s the 
material best suited for them to 
work on. But the level of instru- 
mental efficiency was not yet fine 
enough to lay bare the more difficult 
and delicate physical structure of 
things. Half a generation later this 
change had come, and the new 
types of instruments were beginning 
to give the-material for men like 
Bohr or, later, Einstein. One can 
see an Edwardian or Georgian Wells 
fascinated by physics and finding 
biology dull, or perhaps an even 
later Wells yet more fascinated by 
the newer biology of the geneticists 
and bio-chemists, in its turn made 
possible by instruments of still finer 
precision. And would not that 
have made a different kind of man, 
a different sort of mind, a different 
Time Machine and Kipps and Mr. 
Clissold ? 

The end of the first volume has 
the little boy placed—a bright 
young writer in a world which was 
less hard on the bright young than 
it is in 1934. He has married, and 


then—the eternal little dodger— 


‘eloped. So one scuttles on to the 
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second volume to see what hap- 
pens next. Quite a lot does hap- 
pen—politics, editors, highbrows, 
an occasional superb description : 
‘ Chesterton was heated and I think 
rather swollen by the sunshine ; he 
seemed to overhang his one-horse 
fly.’ It is illustrated by the little 
boy’s own ‘ picshuas,’ scribbles, half 
love and half caricature, which are, 
to me at least, as valid as anything 
in any autobiography. 

There is some ridiculously unfair 
anti-feminism—the little boy put- 
ting out his tongue at something 
else he does not understand. There 
is also much political speculation. 
None of this is new to anyone who 
has read their later Wells, and much 
is bound to strike any reader with a 
fair knowledge of economics and 
history as amateur, if not actually 
a muddle, There are some quite 
fascinating chapters about his actual 
writing, including a most valuable 
digression on Henry James, whose 
standards and values have weighed 
so heavily and disastrously on 
European literature. It is always 
important to know what an author 
thinks of his own work, and, of 
course, especially valuable from a 
writer with a social conscience. 
Here, in chapter vii., one has laid 
out before one, as an example 
perhaps to follow or perhaps to 
shun, the spectacle of an artist 
selling his soul and seeing to it that 
he and the world get back the right 
price. 

But his personal story dries up 
after 1900. I take it that all this 
is a matter of Good Taste and so on, 
not to speak of Libel; but if I had 
been one of H. G.’s loves, I should 
have hated not to come in. He 
talks in the abstract about sexual 
relations; and obviously they 
meant a great deal to him, as, 
equally obviously, they mean a 
great deal to all of us who are 
physiologically normal. So why 
leave them out in reality? This 
takes away seriously from the 
truth and objectivity of the book. 


Even from what we gather, 
through the vagueness and abstrac- 
tions about sex, it is fairly plain 
that the little boy’s sexual life was 
badly muddled. In any sensible 
civilisation these things would not 
be left to chance. But with Bert 
Wells, even more clearly than with 
most young men, it was obviously 
a matter for skilled initiation, 
which would have left no ugly scars, 
no jarring of the idealisations, no 
twist against women such as appears 
now and then in the finished pro- 
duct. He has some brilliant things 
to say about it: 

It is remarkable how much we 
frame our expectations upon such 
secret fantasies and how completely 
we ignore the probability that the 
lovers we encounter may have quite 
other systems of imagination. 

But have his loves, in fact, always 
been disappointment ? And if so, 
why ? 

_ We ought all to read the ‘ Planned 
World ’ chapter, in which he excuses 
himself and other highbrows, show- 
ing how helpless they really are. 
Does he, I wonder, ever think of the 
pitiful failure of that hopeful and 
intelligent paper the Realist? That 
was a lesson in how little intellect 
counts against money ; most of the 
board of that paper, including 
H. G., were music makers and 
dreamers of dreams—imaginative, 
historical or scientific dreams. But 
we could not build or shake the 
adult world of money and power. 

That. is one moral of the story 
of the little boy. And another ? 
Well, it may be that no writer can 
ever write honestly about himself 
or herself. It may be that no 
writer should ever write an auto- 
biography. Yet, on the other hand, 
‘ autobiographies ’ by those who are 
not more or less professional writers 
are usually abominably dull. So 
what can we do? We must just 
accept these two volumes, with 
gratitude, as a fascinating story, 
and above all as an experiment. 


Naomi Mitcuison. 








SOME NEW POETRY 


New Signatures. Hogarth Press.— 


3s. 6d. net. 


The Best Poems of 1934. Cape.— 
6s. net. 


Open the Sky. By John Pudney. 
Boriswood.—5s. net. 


Landscape West of Eden. By 
Conrad Aiken. Dent.—2s. 6d. 
net. 


Homage to Sextus Propertius. By 
Ezra Pound. Faber and Faber. 
—2s. 6d. net. 


In_ writing the preface to New 
Signatures, now two years old, Mr. 
Michael Roberts outlined with great 
clarity an interesting situation. He 
maintained that traditional tech- 
nique has grown obsolete in face 
of the characteristically modern 
aspects of life, and, further, that 
poetry loses in actuality when it 
fails to express precisely such 
differences from the past as these, 


which, in fact, require their own 
specialised and novel technique. 
He argues that, under the influence 
of modern ways of living and think- 
ing, we feel more subtly than 


formerly, and the basic experi- 
ence underlying poetry is thereby 
changed in nature. He might have 
added, perhaps, that the ear itself 
has become accustomed to a new set 
of sounds and rhythms in the 
exterior world, with the result that 
it finds new verbal sound arrange- 
ments significant and acceptable 
to it. In short, purely traditional 
poetry no longer convinces minds 
exactly sensitive to man’s general 
environment; and this sensitive- 
ness is indispensable in a poet, since 
it is part of his function to illu- 
minate the problems of his fellows. 

This preface should be read with 
care, not least for its approach to 
the ‘difficult’ poetry so charac- 
teristic of the times. It remains an 
uneasy fact that the problems 
behind poetry, as published and 


The House of the Titans. By A. E. 
Macmillan.—3s. 6d. net. 

Mountains and Molehills. By 
Frances Cornford. Cambridge 
University Press.—5s. net. 

Choice or Chance. By Edmund 
Blunden. Cobden-Sanderson. 
—6s. net. 

Poems of Ten Years. By Dorothy 
Wellesley. Macmillan.—8s. 64. 
net. 


Vienna. By Stephen Spender. 
Faber and Faber.—3s. 6d, net. 


appraised to-day, are formidable 
and complicated. Poetry, from one 
point of view, is the crowned im- 
pulse to celebrate or denounce, and 
in so doing to perpetuate, some 
aspect of an existence. It prizes, 
therefore, what it handles, and 
solicits the reader to prize it also. 
Furthermore, it exults in its method, 
and looks to be prized itself because 
of it. Its first problems, then, are 
two. What shall it prize—as a 
target for love or hate? And in 
what method shall it exult ?—in the 
high-angle fire of exaggeration, or 
the flattened trajectory of ex- 
actitude? The language of ex- 
travagance owns the spectacular 
advantage, while that of accuracy 
wears the better look of truth. If 
the second be more finely exacting, 
the first is more broadly apolaustic. 
But it is the secondary problem 
which complicates the affair and 
lends gravity to what might have 
been a matter of transient im- 
portance. If the poet forgets his 
candidature for the suffrage of 
posterity, the critic is sharp to 
remind him. 

To the advanced and forward- 
looking school, in poetry as in every 
department of life, the past has 
become so burdensome that man’s 
sole remedy seems to be to shrug it 
contemptuously from his shoulders 
and go forward invigorated by the 
apparent ease with which this is 
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accomplished. In the opposite 
camp are ranged those who hold by 
the ancestral way of life, imperilled 
though it is and doomed though it 
may be, and those who follow the 
traditional use in poetry, discipular 
but undismayed. 

Such is one aspect of the matter ; 
and it is reflected in these ten 
volumes. 

New Signatures has reached a 
third edition, so that its contents 
are already familiar to the reader. 
If not, he would do well to make 
them so. Its nine contributors do 
really address themselves to dis- 
covering with exactitude what it 
means to live in these times, and 
quite deliberately in them. It is 
Mr. Spender who enunciates the 
truth that to discard the past is to 
be thrown back upon your own 
bare resources : 

It is too late 
to make or even to count what has 
been made. 

Count rather those fabulous posses- 

sions 

which begin with your body and 

your fiery soul, ... 

Mr. Moult’s anthology derives 
from periodicals, and not from 
published volumes of poetry. In 
point of modernity it falls somewhat 
behind New Signatures. But in it 
Mr. Aldington strikes the same note : 


Mourn not for the wreckage, but as 

the moon fades 

In the quick dawn, break from the 

ruins, 

For life goes on. 

But, in one of the shorter poems 
which follow his impressive short 
play Joseph, Mr. Pudney thrusts 
beyond that : 


Yet you or I tricked out in a spring’s 


grass 

Lusty with hope or treacled with 
despair, 

engined in a symmetric chord of 
steel and glass, 

set up our nothing here.and nothing 
there. 


Landscape West of Eden is perhaps 
the most difficult and the most 
elusive of the ten. The investiga- 
tion is delicate, after all, when one 
is conscious of 
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this little coral island of the mind 

broken upon with all the foams of 

nescience. 
But Mr, Aiken’s work invites and 
repays attentive study, both by 
passages of considerable beauty 
and by his sensitive awareness of 
the exacting nature of his task, 

Mr. Pound, on the other hand, 
confidently draws Propertius a little 
to one side to contemplate, amongst 
other things, the subject-matter of 
poetry : 

Thus much the fates have allotted 

me, and if, Maecenas, 

I were able to lead heroes into 

armour, I would not, 

Neither would I warble of Titans, 

nor of Ossa spiked onto Olympus, 

Nor of causeways over Pelion—. . . 
His choice and use of these twelve 
poems for his own purpose, besides 
being a notable event in itself, is 
interesting as an illustration of the 
greater complexity of the modern 
poet, which makes it possible for 
him to appropriate the ancient as 
an aspect of himself. 

Of Titans, however, A. E. does 
discourse with his accustomed mas- 
tery. This is of the other camp. 
It is possible to hold that the major 
human problems are eternal, and 
that ancient symbolisms can supply 
the modern need. This attitude is 
even reinforced by the abnegations 
which it imposes upon the poet. 
For the first impact of the level 
beauty of this kind of writing is far 
quieter than that of much modern 
work. But it is persuasive and has 
its reward : 

* And when 


Thy spirit becomes so gentle it could 


into another spirit and leave no 
wound, 

I will give unto thee this star to 
lead * 


To this more traditional school 
belong the succeeding four books. 
Mountains and Molehills breathes 
that enchantment which always dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Cornford’s work. It 
touches continually upon man’s 
eternal problem, death, and exor- 
cises it with spells of abiding 
loveliness. It is not a conspicuously 
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modern attitude, but, where nothing 
avails us in the end, who shall 
dictate to us in the expectation ? 
Meanwhile, the book, with its 
Raverat decorations, is a production 
of remarkable loveliness and con- 
tains Tapestry Song which is too 
enchanting to quote piecemeal. 
Mr. Blunden and Dorothy Welles- 
ley both exhibit the strong fact that 
as the modern tendency makes its 
way clear to all and sundry, so it 
must draw after it that insincerity 
of which it is most contemptuous. 
Attachment to the old ways of life 
must, in their peril, charge their 
symbolism not with new meaning 
but with new vigour, restoring that 
actuality which is incontestably 
present in the work of these two 
poets who are not yet in love with 
industrialism. But then both have a 
stiffening of satire : they have claws. 
And finally Mr. Spender’s mag- 
nificent Vienna, a modern counter- 
part of Milton’s sonnet on ‘The 
Late Massacre.’ Milton denounces 
from afar and in good set terms, 
backed by the clear-cut partisan- 
ship of a ready-made theology. 
Mr. Spender wisely does not take 
the political case for granted, but, 
amongst other things by a brilliant 
handling of the degree to which his 
syntax is out of focus, builds up a 
selective reconstruction of the full 
human event as it affects a whole 
nature prospecting for more au- 
thentic certainties. Inevitably this 
exhaustive inquiry of sincerity for 


sincerity is a difficult thing. It. 


operates on a plane behind the 
sharp taking of sides, and more 
than the weighing of evidence 
enters into it. 

“There is no question more of not for- 


giving ; 
Forgiveness become my only feeling 


To understand their lack of under- 
standing 

Has absorbed my entire loving, 

Yet sometimes I wish that I were 
loud and angry 
i this human mind like a 
doomed sky 

That loves, as it must enclose, all.’ 


GERALD Crow. 
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THIS FREEDOM 


Freedom and Organisation. By Ber- 
trand Russell. Allen and Un- 
win.—15s. net. 


History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Benedetto Croce. 
Allen and Unwin.—1os. 6d. 


net. 


SocIoLoaists to-day, whatever pul- 
pit they occupy, can have only one 
text: ‘See what has happened to 
Liberty!’ That is the most un- 
expected and vastest change which 
the nineteenth century provoked— 
unexpected because who could have 
foreseen that the ‘ century of pro- 
gress ’ would lead to tyranny ?, and 
vast because no economic change 
has so affected the happiness of 
men. Marx, whose gospel was to 
complete man’s emancipation, and 
who himself firmly believed that 
after one wrench the body politic 
would find itself in joint, at last 
articulated, really free—Marx has 
given rise to a tyranny which not 
only brushes aside freedom, but 
openly mocks at liberty. The 
nationalism which in the nineteenth 
century always identified itself with 
liberty, to-day ‘ tramples upon the 
decaying corpse’ of its twin. 

Why has this happened, why has 
freedom collapsed ? The opinion of 
economically minded thinkers such 
as Lord Russell and Mr, Lippmann 
must naturally be economic. Man 
failed to mind the machine which 
produced unlimited goods but could 
not distribute them; man _ per- 
mitted unworthy men to secure 
unlimited profits and so to ride on 
the shoulders of their fellow-men. 
Croce, being a metaphysician, sees 
a metaphysical cause behind it all, 
calls us to a new liberality and 
courageousness of life, in finely 
rounded but vague phrases—phrases 
the vagueness of which is perhaps 


The Method of Freedom. By Walter 
Lippmann. Allen and Unwin. 
—4s. 6d. net. 


Liberty To-day. By C. E. M. Joad. 
Watts.—zs. 6d. net. 


How to make a Revolution, By 
Raymond Postgate. Hogarth 
Press.—5s. net. 


due as much to the practical 
diplomacy of a thinker whose body 
is resident in Italy as to the trans- 
cendentalism of a mind which need 
not stoop to exactitude. Mr. Joad, 
living in a free ,ountry, can speak 
more precisely for freedom. But 
he, too, owns that old arguments 
for liberty no longer seem to count ; 
we are seeing a return to un-reason, 
though, he can only repeat, man is at 
bottom reasonable and liberty must 
and can only by reason win its way 
back to power. Lastly, Mr. Post- 
gate still thinks of the making of 
still another revolution—to begin 
with argument, and so to get the 
people’s assent; and then, that 
assent won, to refuse to dismount, 
and so, presumably, to hold on by 
force, until—that Greek Kalends— 
it has ‘ made Socialism.’ 

No European can read these 
books without realising that they 
alone are symptomatic of a very 
strange state of mind at this time. 
They are all written by able and in- 
formed men who believe in reason. 
They are all studying the same 
problem. They are nearly all in com- 
plete disagreement. How account 
for this? It may be due in one 
or two cases to a conscious animus. 
Lord Russell can hate what he feels 
to be evil, and when hating the 
wrong he feels, as does nearly every 
moralist, that he is excused from 
much further effort to understand. 
Yet with writers such as Croce and 
Lippmann, where animus is largely 
suppressed, the feeling also remains 
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that the diagnosis for some reason 
has been terminated too soon. 
Croce can be contemptuous of the 
Church and those who join it, and 
Joad, who can diagnose as lucidly 
as Russell the disgust with civilisa- 
tion, instead of pushing the inquiry 
further only concludes that this 
is a passing, incomprehensible 
phase—that men will come back 
to Reason and through Reason to 
Liberty. 

Can we venture to carry the 
inquiry further and see whether, if 
that could be done, we could have 
any grounds for hoping to see a 
return of tolerance and freedom ? 
For there can be no doubt that, 
whether Europe ever regains its 
freedom, without that freedom 
Europe’s unique power of inquiry 
and understanding will die. It 
will become no more than an area 
useless, if not dangerous, for the 
reminder of the world and a prison 
yard for its inmates. That both 
Joad and Lippmann demonstrate 
with a simple directness which, if 
reason were working to-day, would 
not only be unanswerable but would 
be accepted. 

If the analysis of the political 
situation is pushed further, one 
remarkable fact appears. These 
books, which are all written by 
sociologists, all seem to neglect 
psychology. Studies such, for ex- 
ample, as Subconscious Europe and 
Dr. Glover’s Pacifism, Sadism and 
War, in spite of being provisional, 
are profounder analyses than the 
books here reviewed, because they 
do attempt to penetrate down to 
this deeper layer of motive. All 
are agreed that we are seeing an 
abandonment of reason. Should 
we not, then, seek for the centre of 
the earthquake which undermines 
the reasoning mind in some urge 
that lies below reason ? 

The psychological interpretation 
of politics—in the particular case 
under review, the explanation that 
the abandonment of political liberty 
is due to men experiencing in them- 
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selves such a terrifying sense of 
being at a loss that they rush for 
safety to the protection of any 
authority which will claim to be 
infallible—that interpretation has 
been dismissed by sociologists be- 
cause the Freudians have mono- 
polised such social analysis. But 
the fact that the Freudian psy- 
chological interpretation has been 
shown to be inadequate to account 
for the present political situation 
does not mean that at a subcon- 
scious level there does not lie the 
real causes of our present discon- 
tents and that by psychology they 
may not be elucidated. 

The case before us, for which 
we have to find an adequate cause, 
is an intense and sudden reversal of 
political evolution in Europe. To 
find that cause we must look in the 
years prior to that change for some 
profound alteration in man’s out- 
look, some change sufficient to 
cause him to reverse his political 
advance. We have to ask, Did any 
change take place in nineteenth- 
century thought which could, after 
the due time required for ideas to 
penetrate into the subconscious, 
provoke such a profound misgiving 
and loss of nerve sufficient to 
account for the present retreat we 
are witnessing? For we must 
remind ourselves that, in spite of 
all the loud-speaking, what we are 
watching is not au fond an outburst 
of aggressiveness, dominance, enter- 
prise, but of recessional panic. The 
dictatorships are not the production 
of a sudden passion to explore and 
to open up a new age. They are 
indicative of a flight back to the 
smaller but less frightening past. 
The Moses’ of to-day are chosen by 
their peoples, not to lead them on 
to a promised land, but back to a 
land of Goshen. Bluster as they 
may, they do not point to a vaster 
stage of world empire, but to the 
reservations for dying races, the 
close preserves for species near 
extinction. Their goal is not yet 
another New Rome, but Tibet. 
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A failure of nerve is, then, what 
we are witnessing. What cause was 
sufficient to bring about this re- 
versal of the European mood from 
the high hope of last century to the 
paranoia of to-day? There is only 
one discovery of the nineteenth 
century sufficiently unsettling to 
account for the dismay of the 
twentieth. That discovery was the 
illusoriness of all progress, a dis- 
covery which gradually dawned on 
men’s minds as they realised the 
meaning of Darwin’s theory of 
Natural Selection. As Samuel 
Butler declared, with his practical 
sense of what things meant (a sense 
the specialist is generally denied), 
‘ This has emptied Mind out of the 
Universe.’ Darwin himself, de- 
tached from actual social work and 
responsibilities, could be unmoved. 
But Huxley, more in touch with life 
and a more philosophical thinker, 
realised that despair had been un- 
loosed. His Romanes Lecture was a 
warning, a symptom which, socio- 
logists should have realised, indi- 
cated an oncoming collapse of the 
alliance between thought and action. 
The long-delayed echoes to his cry at 
Oxford, ‘ Defy the Cosmic Process,’ 
which seemed then to fall echoless 
on the thick curtains of contem- 
porary comfort, crash round our ears 
to-day. ‘ Mussolini is always right’ ; 
‘ We pray to our Hitler, “‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread ’’.’—These 
insane attributions of infallibility 
to human beings are the reactions 
of minds to the realisation that 
science says the universe is mind- 
less. It is no use to shun this 
relationship, as most rationalists 
have shunned it. We shall never 
understand the failure of reason and 
liberty—and so be able to restore 
them—if we do not realise why 
people have reason to fear reason 
and use their liberty to assert a 
desperate freedom by defying the 
findings of science.. Fiat justitia ruat 
celum ; but if every time justice is 
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done the heavens do fall, then the 
survivors who creep out from under 
the wreck must begin to question 
whether the findings on which they 
based their ideas of justice were 
truly sound. Certain it is that after 
Darwin Natural Theology collapsed, 
and with it went the belief that 
there were to be found by reason, 
in the world around, sufficient sanc- 
tions for the ethical life of justice, 
reason, tolerance and freedom. 
From that hour Liberalism was 
doomed. It could no longer talk 
with conviction of aims and the 
Realm of Ends. Its only possible 
rational policy was now so to hope 
to increase means, so to heighten 
the standard of life, so to multiply 
material plenty, that men could be 
stupefied with physical satisfaction 
and thus forget that they had 
minds and cease to ask whether life 
and the universe had any meaning. 
It is not enough to say, as 


. Lord Russell and Mr. Lippmann 


have said, that the distributory 
machinery has not worked as has 
the productive, and so the deluge 
of material goods which was to 
have drowned all questionings as 
to the purpose of existence only 
covered and suffocated the few: 
hence the continuing discontent of 
the many and their mistrust and 
desertion of the whole nineteenth- 
century system of thought. Funda- 
mental discontent and doubt have 
been more active among the most 
thoughtful. There can be no doubt 
that it is this despair of nineteenth- 
century pure science which has at 
last come through and affected the 
action of the ordi man. The 
best hope of a return of liberty lies 
in the fact that pure science to-day 
is less pessimistic, but we may not 
live long enough to see that new 
hopefulness percolate into the back 
of the minds of men of action and 
so restore freedom. 


GERALD HEARD. 
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